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Volume XI 


THE NEED FOR VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE IN COLLEGES: 

VocaTIONAL guidance has an essential 
place in the work of serving human life and 
in determining its purposes: it must there- 
fore have an essential place in the minds 
of college students. The vocation is an im- 
portant thing in life—a phase of human ac- 
tivity about which other interests tend to 
group themselves, an activity which very 
often determines our success or failure in 


other duties and responsibilities of life, and 


withal an activity which occupies one half 


the waking time of most individuals. Let 
it be granted that those interested in voca- 
tional guidance have sometimes tended tc 
emphasize personal gain rather than social 
but let us 
selves to the task of finding out how this 


service, therefore devote our- 
good and necessary thing, vocational guid- 
ance, can serve more fully the higher ideals 
of man. 

Vocational guidance can be conceived of 
as expressing itself in two ways: first, in 
equipping communities with the knowledge 
of occupational problems which is necessary 
and, second, in 


the skill 


he needs to guide his own personal destinies 


for their ecivie well-being: 


furnishing each individual with 


in the occupational world. Thus expressed, 
vocational guidance has both a civie and a 
personal aim; and it would be easy to show 
that when rightly administered in either di- 
rection it will serve the purposes of the 
other. Individuals must be taught to seek 
their own in each other’s good ; and society 

1 Address delivered at the Fourth Intercollegiate 
Conference on Vocations for Women, Cornell Uni- 


versity, March 5, 1920. 
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must be ordered in such a way as to secure 
the maximum advantage to the individual. 
Occupational life, complex and erude as it 
is, must provide careers for human beings, 
and per contra, human beings must serve 
each other through their occupational ae- 
tivities in such a way as to add to the com 
mon store of social betterment. 

What is the relation of vocational guid- 
Must it not 
mate one just as are its relationships t 


ance to culture? be an inti 
moral, physical, family and recreational ae 
not admit that culture 
itself has sometimes been selfish, that it has 


tivities? Must we 
tended to raise up class distinctions in the 
community, and that it has tended to self- 
expression both of individuals and of na 
tions in such forms as disregard the self 
expression of others? More significant still, 
must we not admit, too, that many cultured 
persons are responsible for a philosophy of 
dualism which poisons our social, religious, 
and industrial life—a culture which frankly 
ean make nothing of what it calls the sor- 
did problems of everyday living and makes 
much of music, art, literature, scholarship, 
or religion as an escape from the sordidness 
of life? 


opinion frankly 


I have more than once heard this 


voiced by cultured men 
have seen it lived in the lives of scores of 
persons. They confess their inability to 
imagine such a thing as culture in work 
shop, mine, street car, store or office; and 
declare themselves unable to help in ma 
king vocational life more satisfactory for 
the masses of our population. This dual 
ism vocational guidance ventures to deny. 


It demands that occupational life shall be 
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progressively brought into contact with 
cultural opportunities and that real culture 
should itself contribute something to what 
seem now to be the sordid problems of life. 
Culture and the college must do something 
about our industrial unrest and our oceu- 
pational difficulties in general. 

Vocational guidance is distrusted by the 
college faculty partly because it is conceived 
of as something sordid and selfish, but 
chiefly, perhaps, because of the fear which 
most college professors probably entertain 
that the student who thinks about his fu- 
ture work is likely to choose his courses 
with that work in mind. The fear, in other 
words, turns out to be a fear of vocational 
education rather than of vocational guid- 
ance. Vocational guidance, however, itself 
has its differences with vocational educa- 
tion, and the counselor joins the professors 
of the standard subjects in his belief that 
actual vocational education should be de- 
layed. We do not join, however, in the 
fear that the college student who thinks 
about his future will try to avoid the 
breadth of education which distinetly cul- 
tural subjects can give. Indeed, the coun- 
selor will plead for delay in making the 
final choice, and for the broadest possible 
foundation of general studies, after the 
choice has been made. Besides, cultural, so- 
cial, civic and ethical needs must always 
transcend the vocational. 

It may well be claimed, nevertheless, that 
even if the masses of our young people 
were studying some form of vocational edu- 
cation (now fully two thirds are studying 
nothing) the fact that everybody is study- 
ing something would stimulate the study of 
the humanities. It is surprising and grati- 
fying to find that persons in the commoner 
occupations, once their pressing economic 
problems are solved, often reach out for 
eultural forms of education. The offerings 
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of the trade union colleges, both in Eng- 
land and America, bear out this observation. 

Statements have repeatedly been made 
that college students lack aim in their work 
and enthusiasm for their studies, and it is 
the opinion of more than one observer of the 
problem that the ideal of service rather than 
scholarship, of cooperative rather than 
mere personal culture, will serve to bring 
back to young men and women some of 
their lost enthusiasm for solid work in the 
college courses. For many of our students 
it is beyond question true that the ideal of 
work and occupational service will make 
most appeal, and if we can seize the op 
portunity to utilize the student’s obvious 
interest in his future career and give him a 
cultural kind of vocational guidance, we can 
induce him to study college subjects with 
some point to his quest for knowledge, we 
ean aid him in preparation for definite 
forms of service to his fellows, and inci- 
dentally we can give him the answers to 
pressing problems related to his individual 
career. 

What should be the nature of this broad 
and cultural vocational guidance? Should 
it not offer to the individual in college at 
least four things: First, the opportunity 
to try his powers against a varied curricu- 
lum which relates itself directly and rather 
definitely to many occupational activities 
in life; second, an academic study, for col- 
lege eredit, of the advantages, disadvan- 
tages and problems of the various common 
occupations open to college men and 
women; third, such tests, records, counsel- 
ing and other aids as shall assist the stu- 
dent to make a sensible choice of vocation ; 
and, fourth, guidance or counseling during 
the period of actual vocational education 
and an opportunity for advice later in life 
as progressive readjustments come to be 
made ? 


A le 
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This program is perfectly consistent with 
our advice to the college student to delay 
his final choice of vocation and to delay vo- 
cational training or education as long as 
seems safe, such delay being for the pur- 
pose of furnishing a foundation of broad 
studies as a basis for those qualities of 
character which are even more important 
than the actual vocational training itself. 

Let us consider in succession some of the 
points of effective vocational guidance 
based upon this fourfold program. 

First, must we not abandon our separa- 
tion between theory and practise, between 
pure science and applied science, pure 
mathematics and applied mathematics? 
Conceding that emphasis may be put upon 
one or the other, must we not say that pure 
science alone very soon becomes forgotten 
science and that unless some application is 
made under guidance of the instructor a 
great deal of potential knowledge is lost? 
We are not arguing for any ‘‘problem 
method’ of instruction in college, but only 
that physics shall not be artificially discon- 
nected from physical problems in the auto- 
mobile and the lathe. Medicine need not be 
less of a science because it is applied, but 
rather more scientific. Our courses in lit- 
erature, economics, sociology, science, lan- 
guages, and indeed all studies, can be pur- 
sued in such a way as to show their value in 
solving the desire for human satisfactions. 
In the nature of things, many of these sat- 
isfactions will have to do with occupations, 
others with recreation, some with religion, 
some with family life, and so on. The clas- 
sical languages need not be taught as so 
much grammar and literature, but as a liv- 
ing opportunity to find out, for instance, 
the exact meanings of Bible verses or the 
inner spirit of Roman laws. Studies which 
permeate almost all the problems of the eco- 
nomic world, such as economics and sociol- 
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ogy, can be related to these problems as oc- 
casions present themselves. 

It might almost be agreed, however, that 
college subjects need no revision but that 
the student himself, if he is thinking about 
his own vocational future, will establish his 
own relationships. Suppose we have a stu- 
dent who intends to become an industrial 
manager and has very wisely decided to 
postpone all vocational work until after his 
college graduation. He is studying, let us 
say, English poetry, Greek, economies and 
mathematics. In certain of these studies it 
would be altogether foolish for him to try 
to drag in his occupational interests. Oc- 
casionally, however, certainly in the eco- 
nomics and English poetry classes, certain 
obvious points of contact are raised, and 
here his college work becomes more vivid 
and valuable to him and will give him, by 
the way, an added zest for the studies which 
seem to be altogther unrelated to his oceu- 
pation. Il was told only recently of the 
psychological attitude of some boys who 
are studying printing toward their courses 
in literature. It was very definitely pointed 
out that these boys do not want to be lim- 
ited to the English of the printing trade; 
they become tired of the constant narrowing 
influence of such a vocational course and are 
ready to undertake with new interest the 
literature which they would no doubt scorn 
if all of their work were wholly unrelated to 
their vocational problems. 

Second, the college must give its students 
a better opportunity to study the ocecupa- 
tional world. Probably no study of the 
college curriculum ten or fifteen years from 
now will have a firmer place in the minds 
of college students than the course for 
the study of occupations. For this course, 
which is now almost wholly undeveloped in 
college life, there is an increasing amount 
of interesting and scientific literature. Lee- 
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tures should form the least of the materia 
for such a class, yet they have their place. 
Under a plan for a judicious combination 
of educational and vocational guidanee 
members of the facultv from various de 
partments, and heads of professional 
schools, persons representing other occupa 
tions, and agents of the appointment offices 
ean bring to such a class valuable materia 
for consideration and discussion. The lit 
erature of the occupational world, that re 
lating both to general problems and to spe 
cific occupations, can be assigned for out 
side reading. Investigations by the indi 
vidual student, through readings, visits and 
interviews, may be based upon the three or 
more occupations which he has under con 
sideration for his own eareer. Oral and 
written reports will serve to erystallize the 
outside work of the members of the class 
A large part of the elass-room time should 
be given over to discussions based upor 
ethical questions in business, industry and 
professional life, and of actual cases 
brought to class by the instructor or stu 
dents. Diseussions should center partieu 
larly on certain general questions of oceu 
pational life, such as the opportunity for 
part-time and vacation experience, making 
a good beginning, securing promotions, the 
need and opportunity for continued study, 
working for others versus establishing one 
self, necessary readjustments and changes 
of occupation, and the professional attitude 
in whatever work is undertaken. 

That such a elass should be put into the 
eurriculum with the same standing other 
work has should be evident. It may be 
elective; it may be confined possibly to the 
sophomore year, though there are many 
arguments for its being given to freshmen. 
Its standard of scholarship should be fully 
as high as that in any other subject. 


The foregoing considerations will indi- 





eate that the bringing in of outside leectur 
ers is by itself a totally inadequate way of 
informing students about occupations ; 
violates a fundamental canon of educational 
psychology, that if a person is to be edu 
cated he must take some part in the process 
Awakening and enlightenment can come 
only through self-activity, and listening to 
lecturers, while good in itsetf, can hardly 
furnish material which will be found avail 
able by the student when he comes to ma 
king important decisions in later life. W 
certainly do not wish him to make decisions 
on the basis of a single lecture at the time of 
the lecture, nor through consultations held 
afterwards: and unless we give adequate 
opportunity for thoroughgoing discussion 
and the balancing of advantages against 
disadvantages and occupation against oceu 
pation, we shall hardly perform our service 
of informing the students about the duties 
and opportunities open to them in the oceu 
pational world. 

Third, the college student needs better 
guidance in choosing his ealling. It is my 
opinion that the choice of an occupation 
can best be made by progressive elimina 
tions based upon frequently revised lists of 
occupations preferred. I make it a con 
stant practise to ask young people not what 
occupation they have decided to follow but 
what three or four occupations they ar 
considering. The student can name these 
in the order of his choice and we ean 
further ask him if he thinks at present he 
has made a final choice of number one. It Mg 
will almost always be found that a broad 
consideration of many occupations will un 
settle the choice of the student who has 
made up his mind on the basis of insuffi- 
cient evidence. We constantly find, in our 
experience in vocational guidance, that 
boys decide to be machinists without ever 
having thought about farming: and I found 
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ye boy who intended to become a nava 
architect (until failure in mathematics 
made him change his mind), his sole reason 
being that when quite young he traveled 
from Denver to Boston with a naval archi 
teet who filled his mind full of the advan 
tages of that one occupation. 

Much is being said about tests—comme! 

il, industrial, mental and psychological 
It is undoubtedly true that for certain in 
dustrial and eclerieal occupations simple 
standard examinations can quickly detect 
finished ability; it is quite doubtful, how 
ever, what we can say about potential abil 
itv. The psychological tests in the Arm) 
worked out a correlation of .7 between 
proved ability and the tests. This, however, 
is but a law of averages and can hardly give 
us positive information about individuals 
We might say to a man who tests low and 
wants to be a civil engineer, ** The chances 
are that you will not achieve any great suc 
eess in this oeeupation.’’ On the other 
hand, of course, it is universally admitted 
that these tests do not measure persever 
ance, loyalty, morality, tact, capacity for 
hard work, or any one of a number of per 
sonal qualities which may upset predic 
tions. 

Definite and final choice of an oceupa 
tion, even if there should be such a thing, 
ean best grow out of the two steps already 
mentioned. Courses which diseover and 
try out the varied abilities of our students 
and carefully planned courses in occupa 
tional opportunity, will of themselves fur 
nish data upon which the student himself 
ean choose. Whether or not he has made a 
final choice, we must show him that the 
narrowing of courses toward distinctly vo 
cational training should be postponed as 
long as possible. If we find a freshman, 
therefore, who says that he has decided to 
be a banker, let us advise him to find his 
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‘ollege satisfactions in the widest kind 
education, relating themselves, neverth: 
less, where practicable, to the service to 
vh ch he has dedicated himself 

Fourth, if voeational courses are offered 
guidance must accompany them. Some e 
eges confine themselves exclusively to wha! 
are called liberal courses in the undergrad 
uate period, while many have provided dis 

netively voeational courses. Occupations 
as every one knows, may be pursued upon 
various levels. I have known good archi 

‘ts who learned architecture in the higl 
school, others who deferred their work ti 
college, and still better ones who postponed 
most of their professional training until 
the graduate school. This postponement of 
vocational education is particularly impor 
tant in view of the complexities of modern 
business and professional life, and prob 
ably suecess will more and more attac! 
itself to those who build voeational educa 
tion upon a broad foundation. The invest 
gations of Professor Mann have shown that 
the engineers of America consider that the 
engineer’s success is 75 per cent due to 
general qualifications and only 25 per cent 
to technical training. The Smith-Hughes 
Bill for federal aid to vocational edueatior 
distinetly provides for related and basic 
work outside of the training in mere trad: 
skills. It seems apparent, therefore, that 
even vocational education must not be con 
ceived too narrowly and that courses in the 
ethies of the occupation, its economic and 
social problems, and the relation of the man 
to his job and the job to the environment, 
must accompany actual development of skil! 
and technique in the processes carried o1 
No better way of giving this related and 
basie help ean be planned than a course for 
the study of the occupation and its prob 
lems. Out of such a class counseling can 


grow, and personal advice will be required 
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throughout the period of vocational educa 
tion. Whether actual preparation for th: 
occupation be deferred until the graduaté 
school or whether it is to begin on the under- 


status, vocational guidance must 


graduate 
accompany vocational education. 
Leaving now the four divisions of voca 


tional guidance within the college, let us 
turn to the question of some present work 
comprehensiv: 


attempted and see how a 


plan may be made to adapt itself to thes: 
cood efforts. 

In the first place, many colleges alread) 
have counselors for women and counselors 


for men. These people should at once be 


given full academic standing, which wil] 
enable them to give courses, and should be 
given the responsibility for one or more 
classes in the study of oceupations. It will 
that 


much more definite and valu 


be found counseling will now be- 


come a very 
able thing than is possible at present. It 
will grow out of the class discussions and 
will furnish to these elass discussions actual 


What a 


present, 


eases and individual problems. 


wasteful method we use at 
stranger counseling stranger, and with &s0 
per cent. of our counsel concerning itsel 
with weary hours of the same advice which 
individ 


we give over and again to many 


uals! How much more effective to have the 
opportunity to discuss these points in elass 
with our groups, get their reactions upon 
them, and then in private conference apply 
the general principles worked out in the 
class to the solution of the difficulties of in- 
dividual students. If the counselor is con- 
cerned with moral guidance and social guid- 
ance as well, this too may easily be corre- 
lated with voeational guidance. In fact, 
the best appeal for discarding unsocial hab- 
We 
often talk to students on moral and social 


its is frequently the vocational one. 


questions when we find out later that they 
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had no apperceptive background for accept 
ing our advice. 
Again, what should be the relation of our 


o 


plan to placement activities? I have said 
little abou: placement, however, not because 
[ do not regard it as of importance but be- 
ause it involves a technique which must 
be more or less peculiar to each college in 
and the needs 


serves. We 


not continue, however, putting most of our 


view of the courses offered 


f the people whom must 
time upon the placement of those who grad- 
marks ; attention 


to the 


iate with highest some 


must be given even student who 
leaves college without graduation, and it is 
obvious that he needs help more than those 
who graduate. Certainly those who obtain 
our diplomas with the lowest marks should 
have our aid in beginning their service in 
the occupational world. 

Finally, what shall we say about the ef- 
fort of the college to follow up its gradu- 
their vocational 
Certainly this must be a part 


of the work of the 


ates and find out about 


pre ISTESS ? 


counselor, for here he 


discover how ideals are realized and 


can 
how applications are made of the vocational 
Read 


justments must constantly be made, and the 


vuidance viven within the college. 


first position has frequently almost no sig 
nificance. The college counselor should be 
ready to give advice by mail or in person to 
any former student who needs help. 

| have said very little to distinguish be 
tween the problems of men and those of 
women in occupational life; and I confess 
I can see little justification for distinctions. 
I respect and admire the initiative of women 
in having done so much more than men in 
up the movement for vocational 
hope that the 
women interested will make a special effort 


taking 
guidance in colleges. I 
to see that men students also have like op- 


portunities. I see no strong reason against 
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coeducation in the study of oceupations in 
colleges, though I should like to see both 
experiments made. Neither do I see any 
reason why men teachers or women teachers 
ean not handle classes for the opposite Sex. 
I see no occasion for difference of opinion 
as to the department in college to under 
take this work. Let the Sociology, Educa 
tion, or any other department willing to 
bend its energies toward this work under 
take the organization and management of 
these classes; but by all means let a begin 
ning be made and let the organizations de 
veloped by women be used to forward our 
whole notion of service and responsibilits 
in the occupational world. 

College graduates have, whether they 
wish it or not, a close relationship to eco 
nomic and social problems. It was Jevons, 
the great English economist, who truly 
stated that if a person is not given a correct 
view of economics he will develop an errone- 
ous view of his own. I can go through life 
without any knowledge of chemistry, but | 
ean hardly exist without some sort of ten- 
tative opinion about labor unions and 
strikes and transportation problems. In the 
formation of these opinions—good, bad, or 
indifferent—college persons are bound to be 
leaders even against their own wills. 
Without knowing it they will be looked to 
and referred to and watched for signs of 
opinions and actions. No work which the 
college offers will more effectively bind to 
gether the various courses of the curriculum, 
develop the ideal of service, make culture 
deeper, richer and more valuable to human- 
ity, and equip the college student for his 
plain responsibility in the formation of eco 
nomic and social ideals than more effective 
vocational guidance. Those who oppose vo 
cational guidance do it from a mistaken no 
tion of what vocational guidance intends or 
from a misguided kind of aristocracy which 
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disregards the industria] problems of the 
masses. It is the disregard of such prob 
lems which has caused much diffieulty in 
the past and in some cases has upset eve! 
the opportunity for culture itself. Let us 
act wisely, sanely, but enthusiastically in 
furthering the cause of vocational counse 
and guidance in American colleges. 
JoHN M. Brewer 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


TEACHING FOR DEMOCRACY 


WE were assembling—-the committee on the 
teaching of patriotism—in one of the offices 
of the Board of Edueation. We were an 
august body of principals, teachers and super- 
visory Officers, fifty in all We had organized 
in those grim spring days when the Great 
Horror crept nearer and nearer to Paris, or- 
ganized under pressure of a growing demand 
or the “specific teaching of patriotism,” 
though many of us felt such an organization 
superfluous, when we “ were teaching patriot- 
ism indirectly all the time.” This feeling, 
however, had long since given way to an 
alarmed sense of the need of finding some 
common ground, for we had discovered an ap 
palling variance in our own enlightened 
group as to how the ideals of democracy 
should be presented to the future citizens of 
the republic. Topic after topic had been a 
signal for heated debate. Pupil government 
was essential—it was preposterous. The idea 
of internationalism should be developed—it 
should be sternls suppressed Compulsory 
military training was an excellent thing—it 
was an outrage. The chairman, who had been 
reviled for “letting them get away from her 
in all directions,” and urged against her own 
ideas of democratic chairmanship to lead 
them firmly along a definite fixed course, 
regarded the gathering group with appre- 
hension. 

Suddenly the sound of martial music sent 
its familiar thrill to our hearts, and looking 
from the windows we saw in the sunshine a 
band of dark-faced young men approaching in 
rather ragged lines, but with an immense 














of “pep.” bearing banners on which 
we cou d re ad. Crres k By Vs ¢ f Mi higan Off 
to War,” al d ‘With ve 


oN Ww, 


ur Shield or On 


isn’t that outrageous?” said the ma 


who hates t air” and would “ get down t 
uUSINEs | @ Te \ ire pram ra i! t 
there TY i” ! i { he ng Greeks! ad r 


the iy vi ves phi 7 pl 
Beeause ‘ ean he good Ameri 
wi ‘ they remern be } T he ‘ (ree 


be better Americans!” she 
spirit, “ Why, when I take int 


retorted with 


my American democrat conselousness  t] 
meaning ! ul of Marathon, J a ! 
Greek 

“Wel this S J time for high-brow 
theories,” said he What vou want to say 
to these fellows is, ‘ Forget your old Greece! 
Forget your old Poland! Forget your old 


Russi: You've come of your own accor 
the only 


and the chairman, resignedly calling the 


country in God’s world’ 


decent 
meet- 


ing to order, prepared her spirit for the usual 


session of immense irritation and effort and 
impereeptible advance. 
But to-day was to be different. There was 


sharp clash A military minded 


indeed one 
with considerable fervor 


and the 


principal anne unced 


his opinion that the times morals 
demanded of the young a speedy and thorough 
understanding of the wholesome doctrine of 
obedience “When a _ boy s 
infraction of said, 
‘Now, I don’t want 
of your 
business why you were told to do this. The 


told and you didn’t do it. 


unquestioning 
sent to me for rules,” he 
“T put it te 
to hear what vou thought. 


him this wav: 


It’s none 


point is you wert 
Now you'll have to 


your disobedience els 


take the consequences of 

at which point the im- 
pulsive lady of strong convictions exclaimed 
think that 


makes mere unquestioning obedience an 


disgustedly “ ] any teacher who 


issue 
like this is guilty of a kind of 
But 


Ww hen 


at a time 


treason.’ when one member inquired 


wearily we should leave questions of 
discipline and take up what and how we were 


to teach, and another remarked politely that 
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he had hoped that by this time we sh uld have 
come to see that the really important thing to 
discuss was the inspiration and instruction of 
the teachers, our deliverer arose, the man of 
the orderly mind. 

mmittee,” he 


The trouble with this e 


stated, “is that we have in mind four distinct 


types ¢ f activities, each of which has its par- 


ticular disciples, eager to drag the discussion 
back to that aspect alone. Some of us are all 
r inspiring the teachers, some for awaken- 
in the pupils a state of emotional enthu- 
+} t ] q +? 

siasm, others for an orderly outlining of the 
principles underlying the ideal of democracy, 
others for training 


and yet pupils in the 


} 


habits befitting citizens of a democratie coun- 


try. Now I suggest that we arrange ourselves 


four sub-committees according to our 
various bents, go peaceably about our four 
separate businesses, and combine our conclu 
sions into one harmonious report.” 


With 


Ways. 


this benediction we went our several 
One group saw clearly that the heart 
of the problem was the inspiring of the 
To this end f 
magazine articles, 


and 


teachers. they compiled lists of 


books, 


or study 


and 
They 


arranged for various patriotic meetings whose 


stories, poems 


class room use also 
purpose, they stated in their report, was “ to 


recall, to organize, and to interpret the 


development of world democracy—to stimulate 
the desire to serve, and to direct the energy 
of teachers to the progressive modification of 
school room practise.” 
Another devoted its 


development of “ proper emotional reactions ” 


party efforts to the 
by the organization of schoo] material. “It 
would be difficult, 


overestimate the power of emotion in educa- 


” 


runs their argument, “ to 
tion. With the impetus of right feeling the 
obstacle. 
the curriculum is dull and dead. 


work is carried lightly over 


Without it, 
It is the aim of the committee to point out 


any 


how the great, throbbing, unifying current of 
emotion now sweeping the country may be 
sent through all the activities of the school, 
filling them with satisfying life and meaning. 
The 


to express more fully the spirit of the time. 


English courses are being reorganized 
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Literature will be selected that binds past and 
present through interpreting the nobler aspects 
of life and immortalizing the nobler person- 
alities. Composition, oral and written, will 
a vital part in assisting the great na- 
tional drives and in spreading information. 
The teaching of history and civies will have 
a new and deeper significance as we watch 
the collapse of old evils and the steady rise 

il assume our 


will be 


the rela- 


if better ideals, and prepare to 


higher responsibilities. Geography 


taught with a new attitude toward 
tions and rights of the different groups of 
people whose lands and resources serve al] 
mankind and who vet have their homes secure 
in their ancient abiding places. The power 
of music in lifting hearts to the heights of 
be taken 
The place of art in stimulating noble 


victory. will into account as never 
before. 
emotions will be emphasized by giving pupils 
opportunities for expression in the making of 
posters, printed slogans, and the like, by re 
doubled efforts in developing the taste and 
reverence for beauty that could find no tri- 
umph in wanton vandalism, and by the study 
the great 


The supreme importance of 


of masterpieces which interpret 
moments of life. 
physical fitness as a measure of preparedness 
for national service will be recognized by in- 
creasing the emphasis on physical training 
and extending the time allotted to it in the 
curriculum. Manual training, domestic sci- 
ence, and domestie art will be so taught as 
to impress the pupils with the opportunities 
for service afforded by such training, and will 
reach out into the community through actual 
war work as well as instruction in sewing and 
All sub- 
jects from kindergarten through junior college 
as a for fitting 
Even the driest drill] can 
be made an inspiration by regarding the eff- 


cooking for war needs and in thrift. 


will be considered means 


citizens for service. 


ciency it develops as a weapon in democracy’s 
fight. 
and activities can be treated, not as a regret- 


And participation in national drives 


table turning aside from school duties to meet 
the but and 
splendid part in the education of the citizens 


emergency, a fundamental 


as 


of a great republic.” 
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The group which, in contending for a study 
of the principles underlying democracy, had 


of 


patient of abstractions, declared themselves as 


suffered severely at the hands those im 


ough to have the proper emo 


“ 4 
It Is not el 


tional attitude The splendid sacrifice of the 
patriotism that is willing to die for demoe 
racy 18 vain without the patriotism that is 
willing to live for democracy. And in ord 

t ve for den i have 


wracy it is essential to 


a ciear unde rstanding ot the principles on 
built In the 


academic type of teaching 


which democracy 1s reactio! 


against the formal 


and in the fascinating task of developing 
right feelings and right habits, we tend to for- 
get the ancient necessity of knowing our 
creed The great ‘I believe’ of democracy is 
ai nobly simple creed, and has been finely 
stated through the ages with a few great 


To take 
leading motives, to explain to pupils what 
they they 
mean, what they 


words as sk these words as 


gwans. 


have meant, what now seem to 


may come to mean would 


basis for a sum- 


The 


Liberty, Equality, Fra 


make an acceptable working 
ming up of the principles of democracy. 
words selected were: 
After some sug 


me thods of 


ternity, Union, and Service 


gestive outlines on the bringing 


out their meaning, it was summed up in the 


follow ing creed ; 
We 


In the freedom of nations large and small, the 


believe in Liberty. 


freedom of trade and of the sea; 
In freedom of civil and political life, of wor 
ship, of opinion, and of speech; 

In the duty of free peoples to strive against all 
forms of slavery and intolerance and to battle 
uneessingly for a liberated mankind 

We believe 

In equal opportunities for all to share the hest 

things of life; 


In the duty of just citizens to labor for the 


in Equality. 


cial privileges and to refuse to profit by such 
means. 

We believe in Fraternity 

In a brotherhood that 

riers built up on differences of race or creed; 

In the 

the needs and interests of our neighbors as our 


tolerates no social bar 


duty of democratic citizens to consider 
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own and to be satisfied with no meaner vision 
than the common good of all. 
We believe in Union 

In a society made up of individuals voluntarily 
combining for the sake of greater strength. 

In the duty of large-minded eitizens to learn to 
sink minor differences and pull together for 
the achievement of mighty purposes 

We believe in Service. 

In appreciating the heritage that has come to us 
from the past, and regarding our own lives, 
talents and opportunities as merely a great 
trust to be used for the uplifting of all 


In the duty of members of a democratic com 


life 
munity to learn to plan their own lives in re 
lation to their part in the life of the com 
munity, to see how the good of themselves and 
their small immediate group may be included 
in the more satisfying aim of the good of all 

The fourth group, committed to the aspect 
of developing the habits and skills essential 
to successful participation in a democracy, 
contended that ordinary class room situations 
should be used to develop self-direction, self 
appraisal, and self-control. 

“Having roused the fine glow of feeling 
that seeks to express itself in action,” said 
they. “ Having gained a clear idea of the 
principles on which we are to act, there still 
remains the task of acting—of so conducting 
the plain everyday living as to make democ- 
racy a habit, a realized dream. The only way 
to train our children to so fine an art is by 
allowing them to practise it in their daily ex- 
periences. One principal wrote: 

“The present great crisis makes us realize 
that our democracy must be safeguarded for 
our children, and that we teachers must bestir 
ourselves to give them this, their heritage, 
undefiled, and to teach them how to cherish it. 
In the past we have disciplined and taught 
too autocratically, have followed ‘courses of 
study’ as if they were ends instead of only a 
means. But out of this great world pain we 
have been given a clearer vision, and we now 
see that what we must teach is not ‘ courses’ 
but powers and ideals. Every child must be 
taught that he is greater than a king. He 
should realize that it is only because the race 
had struggled so magnificently that he is 


where he is to-day, and that he exists only 
to make his contribution. All our teaching 
must be a means to help him to this realiza- 
tion.” 

As an example of stimulating activities, a 
comprehensive list of materials for discus- 
sions, compositions, programs, and methods of 
participating in the national drives was sub 
mitted. 

Now all of these conclusions, combined into 
a suggestive report, were filled with meaning 
to those who had labored in their formulation, 
but it was felt that the cold printed page 
might fail to convey a full and vital message 
So a course of lessons was offered which 
should make plain through discussions and 
demonstrations the purposes expressed in the 
report. 

The first of these lessons was presented by 
the physical training department. One of the 
supervisors described to the assembled class a 
situation she had recently been confronted 
with. On arriving at a school to conduct a 
match contest in a game tournament for sixth 
and seventh grade girls, she had found the 
school yard filled with sullen little girls wh 
had accompanied the visiting team from the 
neighboring school, and had been required by 
the teacher in charge to remain outside the 
building. Just inside in the basement, were 
the two contending teams and the “home 
audience,” shouting insults at each other and 
battering at the gymnasium door, which was 
guarded by a severe teacher who admitted 
the players, one group at a time, and dis 
missed them at the close of each game 
Within all was order, without all wild co 
fusion. It was quite possible to get al! 
players and spectators in, but would greatly 
increase the difficulty of running the tourna- 
ment. 

Having explained the situation, the super 
visor asked each member of the class to decide 
whether, if placed in a similar position, she 
would admit all, exclude all but participants 
or admit some and exclude others. Three 
minutes were allowed them to write their an 
swers on filing cards, and then the demonstra- 
tion continued. 
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The pupils who had taken part originally 
were asked to try to reproduce the situation, 
and to show how order was brought out of 
confusion. The lesson began with a little 
conversation between the supervisor and the 
teacher in charge: 

“Why don't you let them all in‘¢ They 
want to see the game.” 

“ They’re so disorderly. You can’t do a thing 
with them. I told my girls they should never 
have a match game again.” 

“ Oh, but they should all be admitted. The 
game loses half the fun without an audience.” 

“All right, then, you let them in and try 
to control them. I don't care. You can take 
the responsibility.” 

And the door was opened to the riotous 
youngsters, who rushed in, hot, rebellious, im- 
pudent, calling out taunts and challenges. 
The teacher blew her whistle, tried to speak 
above the clamor, gesticulated, gave unheard 
orders, and, as the shrill tumult raged on 
threw an “I told you so” glance at the super- 
visor, who thereupon jumped up on a chair 
and held up her hand. Instantly there was 
silence. Now the point of course was how she 
got that silence. It was not only that she was 
a comparative stranger and an interesting 
novelty, not even that she was absolutely com- 
posed and sure of herself, but principally 
because she looked down on the turbulent 
crowd with a frank and friendly smile. She 
was with them, not against them. She liked 
them and they knew it. She did not try to 
_intimidate them. That was the first great 
point for democracy. Then, secondly—into 
the instant’s silence the friendly message of 
her personality had secured, she fired not a 
command, but a question, “ How shall we get 
things right for you to get the most out of 
this game?” This question had two advan- 
tages; its form set them thinking of an an- 
swer, which prolonged the silence, and it put 
the responsibility on them. The answer 
same: “ The children will have to shut up.” 
This was at once understood to be the will of 
the majority and from that time was enforced 
by the majority. Thus the supervisor was en- 
abled to begin the games, during which she 
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had opportunity to teach a number of ideals 
ss rely needed by little girls. After some prac 
tise they did actually begin to get the idea 
of being good sports, of supporting their 
chosen leaders, and even of applauding their 
victorious rivals. At the end of the session 
the teachers were asked to write on the re 
verse side of the ecards whether they had 
changed their minds about the decision, and 
to add any questions or comments on the 
work. There were several interesting con 
versions of teachers who had placed the aim 
of running on orderly tournament above that 
of developing democratic ideals and powers. 

The next lesson was a discussion carried on 
by a Junior College division of boys belong- 
ing to the Students’ Army Training Corps. 
The impressive entrance of the splendid boys 
in uniform, their march up to the auditorium 
stage, the customary opening of the class with 
popular army songs, the standing at attention 
during recitations, lent added interest to the 
discussion, whose topic was, “Can the appar- 
ently autocratic procedure of the army be 
reconciled with democratic ideals?” The 
boys advanced some very refreshing opinions 
of the value of discipline, the why and where 
fore of saluting, the fine points involved in 
the social code of relations between officers 
and privates. Guided wisely by the unob 
trusive questions and suggestions of their 
teacher, they worked themselves up into fine 
oratorical form and gained for themselves a 
clearer conception of some of the principles 
underlying the ideals of the democracy they 
were preparing so eagerly to fight for 

The third lesson was an interesting contrast 
to the second. It came in December, the 
Christmas of victory and peace, and was given 
by the very little children—six year old Jews 
and Italians and Syrians and negroes from 
one of the downtown districts. Before the 
children were brought on the stage, the mem- 
bers of the class were asked to grade the 
following statements in the order of their 
wisdom : 

A. Order and quiet during recitations should be 
emphasized with first-grade children because with- 
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out them no satisfactory work can be done and 
mental progress is slow. 

B. Order and quiet during recitations should not 
because 


is unnatural and tends to kill enjoyment 


be emphasized with first-grade children 
restraint 
and retard progress. 

C. Order and quiet should be emphasized be 
cause the discipline so gained makes for self-con- 
trol 

D. Order and quiet should not be emphasized 
because the attitude of authority hinders the de 
velopment of self-control. 

The 


trated the 


two reading lessons presented illus- 


maximum of progress with the 


minimum of restraint. The little teacher was 
one who one who had been pronounced re- 
markably successful by her supervisors, her 
teacher of the 
Unlike the college 
the 


principal, and th: next grade, 
who received her pupils. 
teacher, she was continually in fore- 
ground, the center of all the delightful activ- 
ity. The dark little faces glowed with enthu- 
siasm, the funny little figures danced up to 
the teacher, eagerly demanding her attention. 
There was continual talk and laughter, but 
all about the matter in hand, and progress 
was rapid and steady. Most wonderful of all, 


while one group was “ reciting” in this free 


and lively way, another group was studying 


absorbedly—not gazing at the audience, not 
provided with hand work, but really “ study- 
ing ” books. It 
lesson in the wise use of liberty. 

said, on that 
ws punished ” in the sense of artificial little 


checking, or 


was a great object 
The teacher 


out of 


being questioned, she never 


penalties, but was continually 
encouraging, or restraining by look or gesture, 
keeping her hands on all the keys at once. 
Another lesson illustrated an experiment in 
pupil government. The fifth and sixth grade 
pupils in one of the schools had elected officers 
to undertake certain definite responsibilities 
in the management of the school, particularly 
the looking after hall and street order. These 
before the audience to 
answer questions as to their experience. The 
What consti- 
What rules 
done in case of 
had_ they 


officers were brought 


questions were very searching. 
dismissal ? 
What 
difficulties 


tuted an orderly 
should be observed? 


What 


infringement ? 
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with? The children answered with a 


composure and intelligence which made this 
the delightful of the 


met 


meeting one of most 
year. 

On another occasion an attempt to demon- 
the 


training 


strate democratic aspects of vocational 


was made in the consideration of 
papers read by senior high-school girls who 
were members of salesmanship classes, work- 
ing in various department stores on Satur- 
days and school holidays, and reciting twice 
Their brought 


the value from the point of view of the school 


a week at school. work out 


of coming into contact with the industrial 


world, the value to the stores in securing in- 
telligent and purposeful service, and the demo- 
cratic growth in the dignifying of this type 
of work. 

The final demonstration lesson was given by 
a special class of unusually proficient pupils 
their regular 


of the eighth grade. It was 


work in “current events,” and its underlying 
purpose was to show the value in a democracy 
of training for distinction and leadership. It 
brought forth some heated arguments about 
the training of the gifted child—which is of 
course another story. 

And so we have gone a very little way fur- 
We can 
not see very much of the path, but we have 
faith that it is taking us the way we would 
go, they way we are committed now to travel. 


ther on a very long and hard road. 


Brought up ourselves in the older tradition, 
we are doubtful guides. We must feel our 
way with trembling all the rest of our little 
day. But we shall be content if evening finds 
us still groping forward. 
EvizaABETH CLEVELAND 
SUPERVISOR OF SPECIAL ACTIVITIES, 
DETROIT PuBLIC SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
KEEPING CHILDREN IN THE SCHOOLS 
At least ten states of the 38 cooperating 

with the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor in permanent child-welfare 
work are carrying on or are planning to carry 
on during May a Stay-in-School Drive to help 
show the school youngsters the value of stay- 
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ing in school. This is to be followed by a 
Back-to-School Drive in the autumn which will 
try to round up all those who failed to profit 
by the spring lesson. 

New material has been prepared by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau to attract the children and to 
what 


educate them in the understanding of 


school does for them. This material is in the 
form of a ruler entitled: “ A rule for school 
give yourself good measure.” On the reverse 
side of the ruler it says: “ There is no good 
place to stop school except at the end.” There 
are other wise sayings also which it is well to 
ponder on. The ruler may be obtained free by 
applying to the Children’s Bureau. 

State by state this country is gradually be 
ing aroused to the dangers of illiteracy and 
child labor which is often the companion of 
England has cut the root of the 
Since 


illiteracy. 
matter by the Fisher Education Act. 
the first of April no child under fourteen has 
been by law allowed to work under conditions 
‘It is 
‘penny wise and pound foolish,’” says Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, late 


vice-chancellor of the University of London, 


which affect his efficiency as a pupil. 


‘to build costly schools, to provide well-trained 
and skilled teachers and to give them tired, 
worried, hungry or sleepy children to educate.” 

In the United States 20 per cent. of the 
adult rural population can not read; in 7 states 
more than 20 per cent. of the total population 
over ten years of age is illiterate. In a survey 
made by the Children’s Bureau in two rural 
eounties conditions were found which are 
thought to be typical of other sections of the 
country. In one county two thirds of the white 
children and three fourths of the negro chil- 
dren from 5 to 15 years of age helped regularly 
in the fields cultivating and harvesting the 
crops. Fifty-one were children under eight, and 


120 were under ten. In a group of 240 chil- 


dren between five and fifteen years of age, all 
of whom did field work, 80 boys from nine to 
fifteen were known as “ regular plow hands.” 
Over nine tenths of the children eight to fif- 
teen years of age visited in this country—11 of 
them younger than 8 years—worked in th 


fields helping to sow and harvest the crops, and 
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a number also helped in the timberland after 
the crops were harvested. 

Irregular attendance, together with a short 
school term made it impossible for children in 


these districts to progress rapidly in school. 


In one of the counties 19 out of 257 white chil- 
dren of school age i nd about the same propor 
tion of negro children had never been to schoo] 
in their lives. In another county 39 families 


if children had never been to school in their 
lives. In another country 39 fantilies in which 
] ] 


there were children of school age lived more 


than two and a half miles from a school and 
so were not obliged by law to send their chil- 
dren at all. 


over one third of 


In this county 
the children between ten and twenty years of 
age in the three townships covered by the sur 
vey had not vet learned to read and write. In 
the other county this proportion was approxi 
mately one white child out of ten, and one 


negro child out of three. 


A STATE UNIVERSITY FOR PENNSYLVANIA 

INTEREST quite apart from the Schoolmen’s 
Week Convention, according to The 
Gazette. 


Pi nn syl 


rania was aroused throughout the 


city and state, and particularly among Penn- 
Saturday morning 


sylvania alumni, by the 


speech of Dr. Thomas Finegan, superintend 
ent of publie instruction, in which he urged 
the creation of one university for the state 
of Pennsylvania, merging the University of 
Pennsylvania, State College and the Univer 
sity of Pittsburgh into one system, but each 
doing its own individual work with its present 
organization. Following is a_ stenographic 
copy of what Dr. Finegan said on this subject; 


: 
is complete that does 


t 
not start in the kindergarten and go through the 


No school system of a state 


elementary course to the high school course, and 
And the 


eapsheaf of an educational system of a great state 


then through the college to the university 


a proud state, a commonwealth that takes such 
pride in her interests as Pennsylvania, should never 
satisfy the people of this state until there is es 
tablished an institution which shall be known as 
the University of the State of Pennsylvania 

That does not need to frighten those who are in 
terested in any of the colleges of the state. All 


of them should be for it. I wish I could make the 








é« nt «i with the eolleges or this State se 
what I can see I wish I had the power to express 


to you what | ~ that would come to the great 
mmonwealt g 3 nsylvania, that would con 
to ¢ r y the state f we had a State 
Iniver W ive now the U ersity of Per 
i {i and distinguished and great inst 
tion, right here We have another great univer 
ty the west We ive a great State College 
‘he state has contributed to the support of these, 
ft no ie of them is able to meet the demands 
i t ‘) what i port ty ror | s\ 
i a 
| et ry 30! ed with the 1 
rsityv of ] syivania with the Univers 
r'itts irg! Ww ne iniversityvy ort the state (4 
ge, witl y other college in the state will have 
he courage to stand right out in the open on this 
juestion and say Let us go to it and have a 
genuine state university in Pennsylvania.’ 
It may be done without interfering with the 
stitutions as they now stand There may be a 
itr ird of control which shall determine what 
I yivania shall do, what Pittsburgh sl! 
vhat State nail a vithout interfering wit the 
rk any of these institutions may do under 
resent organization And what an opportunit 


for the graduates of other institutions, what an 


iplift would be given them and to all the educa 
onal systems of the state I App al to eve ry ne 
»f vou to-day to make that one « f the great ot yet ts 
of the educational campaign, that Pennsylvania 
which 


progressive 


right at the close of this war, Pennsylvania 


has stood at the front in every great 


juestion in the nat ’s history, that Pennsylvania 





seize the opportunity, and that Pennsylvania shall 
have a state university, thé sheaf of her gre 
stat ed if nal system 


THE LOS ANGELES SUMMER SESSION 
INTERESTS of teachers and students of edu 
ation have been given importa onside 


ition in the curriculum of the State 


sity summer session to be held in Los Angeles 
21 to July 31 


from June Seventeen courses 


with educati n 1! its direct, theoret 


. 
dealing 


eal and practical phases will be offered this 


year by the school of education of the summer 
under charge of a faculty of eight 


seesion 
experts. Subjects to be studied in the various 
classes include origin and evolution of present 


educational coneceptio! s, the school as a social 
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stitution, organization and administration 


if junior h gh sch ols, the administration of 
‘ity high schools, the teaching of cit 


cl ild psycho] gry and hygiene, 


elementary education, general primary met] 
is, vocational education, and teachers’ courses 
agriculture, chemistry, commercial practise, 
economies, English, French, geography, graphic 
story, home economies and household 
rt nd science, Latin, n ithematics physica! 
education, political science, publie health, 
pub ( speaking, Spanish, ind i ed 5 bye - 


The faeulty is t elude Dr. Walter F 
Dearborn, professor of Harvard 


University; Robert J. Leonard, professor of 


voeational education; 


schools of Los Ang 


Community 


superintendent of 
now director of 
York; Dr. T. W. Gosling, super 
Visor ot secondary educati 
Publie Instruction, Wiseonsin; Dr 
Witt Mead, associate pre fessor of ele 
education; Dr. C. W 


ciate professor of educati 


( De 
mentary 
training in the Southern Branch of the State 
Marvin L. Darsie, assistant pre 
education 
Dr. Margaret E. Noonan, 
ise school and instruction in child psy 


Harris 


tessor ot 


THE SALARIES OF NEW YORK TEACHERS 
New Y 


DHE ork state assembly, by unanim: 


’ ’ 
hue bill, imposing a tax of 14 mills to meet s 
ry ereases for ~ ae | té rs | [ \ 
issed by t senate with but one dissenting 
4 ind has beet sent to Tt rovernor for sig 
nature 
Under the provisions of the bill substant 


Saiary inereases will be grants d New York City 
teachers as Well as teachers in othe r parts ot 


York is 


fixed 


the state. The quota for greater New 


$60 for each teacher. The new schedule 
for the 25,707 New York City teachers follows: 

Teachers in kindergartens up to six B and 
teachers of exceptional children (15,128 teach 


ers), Minimum $1,500, maximum $2,875. The 
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20 
m will be reached elev Ca rnia s be 1 ed 
ts f $125 eacn t y I the state Ni rl _ a 
seven A to nine B and special teacher Tose ed the M KE. D 
chers), minimum $1,900, maximum Dr. H. P. Barrows, profess ! 
Che maximum be reached é educ Ore St \ 
I ents f $150 ‘ i ( cre ind te 
+f etante ¢t Drineipals w res j . : } P Q i 
duc I 1 3 
t $3.600 } reached ‘ hes pp <a wl "i ’ 
<y é ~ r ed g 
] + 1)4 r ele \ } hie i _ | 1) 
S s is placed at $3.7 vit LX Barr ~ 1 
$4750. to be rea d in four ! n ‘a } ~ th-Hu 
ts of $250 each 
5 rks, of w h there are 020, w £ I : 
mum of $1,200 and a maximum of re asking for S f 
be reached in six annual increments ad . } 
iw) } mit a 4 r 
eS Snes — — < Dr. WinuraMm Li as B : pl 
r ow get minimum of $1, f erop produ . | . F 
x in f $3,700. to ‘ , Jd ; 
wel * re cit 
rements of $150 each ‘ : 
vt) 1 
sistant t hers, of wi t r } he d Dr. ¢ G. Hoy 
t ll! mur rT BH VOU ‘ x 
2 Miss Minnie J. N N ‘ 1D end 
+ S4.200, t he react a \ N 
‘ t | rt} ) bye wtp 
S?00 eact | ‘ ( 
i . { vel s 
ibor rv d library Sssis ; 
Tor H. W N ‘ 
elV minimum of $1.400 i 
as > ~ = olex ; ‘ 
im of $2,400, reached in ten annual : : iv l 


ts of $100 each 





1 V-seVve ror S ? nig 
7 ’ ~ 
g scl s get n mum pay of $5,504 
ee . Lear g bra Dean W 
iximum of $6,000, to be reached in tw 
: gong eceived the di d . , 
ements of $250 eac 
he United Stat I 
S I ! ease arrangements n Ie 
‘ ‘ G ( ‘ 
qd supervisir staffs other k 
ne lu 
ind R est Qu i SOM) 1) \ bl | { AA { 2 
, $550 per teacher. Present salary plu . 
vl must hy af S550 over salar me 7 : Y t ne ; 
July 31, 1919 New } S 
t A 
Mrs " {ST\ 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Tue Rev. Ranson Brinkerhoff Ogilby, Brool RB Gard 
York, has been elected President of Tes 
Cc. llege i succeed the Rev Dr. Flave , > . 
IIa R AT 
ther 
l Mi high s Dee 


W. Kemp, since 


ial administration 


1915 professor 


of 


at the University 
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Bates College and has taught at Belfast, Attle 


oro and other New England cities. 


DunBar, head of the science de 


Mr. O. D 
partment of Dakota Wesleyan Unversity, and 
Mrs. Dunbar, have been accepted by the board 
Methodist Church and will 
Mr. 


the science department 


of missions of the 


leave shortly for Bolivia where Dunbar 


will have charge of 


the kinder- 
Frank Beck 


Dunbar will work in 
of which Mr 


while Mrs 

garten in the school 

is head. 
Miss Lo 


tion of county 


M. Harris, who has held the posi 
superintendent of 
Rock Island County, [llinois, since 
resigned 

Herman F. Hocnu, principal of the 
Cleveland High Sehool, St. 


this position to 


Louis, has resigned 


enter business 


Mr. Paut S. Kinessury has resigned his 


position as principal of the Springfield High 


’ 


a position with the Cleveland 


School to accept 


Trust Company. 
trustees of the Dudleian lectures of 


have 


THE 
Harvard 
Ernest Hocking, Ph.D., Alford professor of 


University appointed William 


] 


natural religion, moral philosophy and civi 


polity, to give the Dudleian lecture for the cur 


rent academic year. 


Mania L Minneapoli 
emeritus of rhetoric and elocution of the Uni- 
Minnesota, died on April 1, 


eighty-three years. 


SANFORD, of s, professor 


versity of aged 


Former SENATOR Francis HeEnpricks, a 
member of the board of trustees of Syracuse 
University, has undertaken to grade and 
beautify the university campus, in connection 
field and with other sections 
The cost of this 
Mr. 


over property to 


with the athletic 
of the university property. 
work, it is said, will be about $200,000. 
Hendricks 


the university, to be utilized as an added ath- 


recently turned 


letic field, which was estimated to be worth 
$200,000 


Tue will of Theodore N. Vail, chairman of 


the board of the American Telephone and 
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Telegraph Company, bequeaths his real estate 

the County of Caledonia, Vermont, includ- 
ing the famous Speedwell Farms, to the 
Lyndon Literary and Biblical Association, to- 
gether with a fund for the development of this 
for girls in 


and 


institution as a training school 


such domestic science, home economics 


manual training as are particularly adapted 
to the requirements of rural conditions and 


farm life. 


Ir is announced that the corporation of 


Yale University has authorized a further in 


crease of 


from $250 to $500, or in exceptional 


instances $1,000, a year in the seale of in- 


structors’ salaries, and of from $500 to $1,000 
1 year in the scale of full-time assistant pro- 


salaries, beginning July 1, 1920 


J ’ 
essors 


Under this new seale the salaries of full-time 


instructors will be from $1,500 to $3,000 a 


and of 
trom $3,000 to $4,500 a vear 


vear, full-time assistant 


protesx rs 
THe salary schedule in the University of 
follows: 
dean $4,500 $10,000 ; professor $3,500, mibl 


Michigan is as President, $18,000: 


mum; assistant professor, $2,500, minimum; 


ustructor, $1,500, minimum. 


THE new schedule of salaries of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, at Pittsburgh, 
will involve an average increase covering a 


period of two years of twenty-five per cent 
The new schedule is as follows: full professors 
$3,100 to $5,000 per year; associate professors 
and instructors 
A number of fel- 


wships worth $750 each have been created, 


$3,000 to $3,600 per year; 


$1,800 to $2,300 per year. 
and will be open to craduates of the institute, 
The 


who studies. 
holders will be expected to do a certain amount 


wish to continue their 
of teaching, not to exceed ten hours per week. 
A number of scholarships for undergraduates, 
who make the highest scholastic records at the 
end of freshmen, sophomore, and junior years 
The 


will be 


have also been created. winners of 


eligible for 
the 


senior 
fellowships. The general fee for 
1920-192 be $125 for all 
Beginning the 
year, the number of students registered at the 


honors in years 


year 


will regular stu- 


dents. with next academic 




















will be reduced in order to concen- 


institute 
resources on a smaller number of 


1 
t? 


» give them more personal atten- 


trate a l 
students, T 
tion, and to increase the effectiveness of teach- 
ing by relieving the faculty of the strain of 

classes The re 


the enrollment will be effected by 


and heavy schedules 


large 
duction 1n 
limiting the size of the freshmen class, and 


the number of students admitted with ad- 


vanced standing from other ylleges w ils 
be limited. 
Tsing Hua COLLEGE, Peking, C1 1, the 


institution, is un 
ion fol 
nducted jointly by the Chinese Foreig 


' +} 
ind vil 


he American Legation 


xer Indemnity 


lowing an invest 
} 


: t 
iZat 


. : 
Crenera 


i nep 


+ YY 


smanagement, incompetence and Neporish 
vere found in the school at 1 the proctor 
.] evstem was discovered to be in need of re 


form. Dr. Phill 


ip Tyau and Mr. Willys Peck 
nducted i t 


the investigation, met full; 
; 


Ww iit c 


100 students and a committee f the faculty 
As a result, President Chang felt it necessar 


resign as his cor tinued feeble health mad 
t impossible for him to conduct the affairs ot 
The 


+ 


students not only demanded his resignatio1 


nd 


we in a satisfactory manner 


but threatened to strike If certain i 
dates for the position were app ‘inted. The 
instituted were the re rganizat 


reforms 
of the directors, who now ¢ ysis 
bers of the Foreign Office and one member of 


t of two mem 


the American Legation; the organization of a 
faculty council, and the recognition of thé 


Dr. Hawkling Yen, Ph.D. 


of the board of 


students’ union. 
(Columbia, 1911), president 
directors, is acting as temporary president 
Governor WituiaM P. Hossy, of Texas, has 
appointed a commission to make a complet 
survey of the state’s educational system and 
recommend legislation with a view to coordi 
nating all branches of educational work. This 
commission includes representatives of th 
public schools, the state normal schools, 
University of Texas, Agricultural and Mechan 
ical College and of the public in general. 


In order to meet a greatly increased budget 


+} 
Lie 


for 1920-21 the trustees of the University of 
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‘ 


ad 
Pennsylvania have passed a resolution incr 
. the tuition fees in all departments from 20 
to 33 1-3 per cent The reases DY depart 
! ts follow 
: 1 - 
Scho Rate Rate 
Towne Scientific Schoo $200 $200 
School of Medicine 200 
College ~VU ~ 
Wharton Schoo UU 25 
School of Education 200 250 
Law School 200 
Dentistry 2 
Veterinary Sch¢ 
Par and eV rs 1 stud s had their 
fees raised from $12.50 per unit to $16.00 per 
t T} hy ’ £ ong 815.00 for the 
gym! S it et a i I ind H Ls 
3 ill bys Te sed RP0.00 T'} sun é 
sc} is been increased from $12.90 per 
} to $16.00 per unit. All eases, with t 
ext rt T for summer scn rh 
ff xt f i 1 apply to present 5 we 
future students. The new e for the summer 
— ty nes effe 1 l A I lh 
exact figures are not availa t is understood 
tl t reased t fees pr i 
additional income ibout $250,000 pe ear 
GoopyEar INDUSTRIAL University, said to be 
the only educational institution of Its 1 
the intrv. was formally dedicated Apr 
17. It has a faculty of 117 college professors 
over 5.700 students in 600s ira lasses a 
s housed in Goodyear Hall, t re tio1 
ind educati il institu f the Goodyear 


it a cos 1a il] 
( Horrocks, formerly of Clev d, is 
eharge of t! stitu ind tw I ers of 
the faculty are Dr. John A. Custer, tormerty 
professor of history at Lawrence Colleg: 
Appleton, Wis., and Professor W. A. Emery, of 
the faculty I Carnegi¢ Inst tut rf Te hnol 
vv for fourteen years = rsity 
fundamentally an industrial institution, tea 
ing such branches « f academ und scientif 
work as are necessary to the development o! 
American industry, in addit to regular 
urses. It is the outgrowth of a small factory 
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school established five years ago and has been 
fostered by P. W 


manager of the Goodyear Company. 


Litchfield, vice-president and 
factory 
It offers without tuition 


company’s 33,000 Akron em- 


fees educational fa- 


rudimentary grade-school 


pioyees, from the 


Americanization courses for the 


foreign-born, to standardized post-graduate 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


A GRAVE FALLACY IN INTELLIGENCE TEST 
CORRELATIONS 
To THE Epiror oF SCHOOL AND Society: 


From the pen of a few statisticians lately have 


come statements, which, if taken without care- 
grave errors 1n 


this 


ful analysis, will lead to very 


such statements of 


and 


Each reports almost a per- 


7 wo 


Otis 


interpretatior 


nature from Kelley? respectively, 
are Conspicuous. 
fect 


Stanford-Binet and a group intelligence test. 


Otis that the 29 


rrelation between the mental age by 


specifically points out 


children on whom the correlation was based 


came from grades 4 to 8 inclusive, obviously 


representing a wide mental age range. Kelley 
asserts that “the correlation between scores 


of these tests” (The National Research Coun- 
“and Binet 
by the Stanford-Binet, is in the neighborhood 


of .990. 


Tests) Ages, as determine 


cil’s 
A determination of this correlation,” 
he continues, “ which involved delinquent boys 
at the Whittier State School in certain of the 
The implication is that 


the :990° is an estimate on the basis of 


tests only, was .85.” 
the 
actually determined .85. 

Furthermore, there are good reasons to be- 
lieve, in the absence of data, that the boys 
tested in the Whittier School represented a 
mental age range of several years. One thing 
is certain, neither Otis nor Kelley based their 

1Arthur L. Otis, Jr., ‘‘Ed. Psychology,’’ Vol 
IX., May, 1918, pp. 242 

2Truman L. Kelley, Bulletin of the New York 
Society for the Experimental Study of Education, 
Vol. I., No. 4, February, 1920, page 5. 

8 Kelley informs the writer that this is a clerical 
900 


error and should read 
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correlations on homogeneous groups, t. €é., 
groups of a relatively close range of mental 
ages such as would be found in the average 
class of school children of a given school grade. 
Had they done so their correlations would un- 
doubtedly have been lower. 

Unfortunately for the cause of correct inter- 
pretation, the average schoo] man, unless in- 
structed to the contrary, will interpret any 
such correlation as those by Otis and Kelley 
school grade for, the 


to apply to any given 


practical school man, in rating intelligence, 


thinks only of variabilities within a given 
grade. It is proper that he do so, for his 


problem in classifying the children on enter- 
is not to know whether they belong 
This 
soon determine pretty accurately by his own 
But his 


of mental tests is to determine what section 


ing school, 


to the first or the fourth grade. he can 


school measures. need for the aid 
or class of a given grade the child shall be 
assigned to. Of course, the traditional school 


assigns the child after his grade has been 
determined, in case there are several sections 
of that grade, largely by chance or by some 
arbitrary method. The opportunity, of course, 
is to have these sections selected on the rela- 
tive basis of the intelligence rating of the 
children of a given grade. In that way from 
the first day in school there are rapidly ad- 
vancing classes, slowly advancing classes and 
other classes proportional in speed of advance- 
This method of classification is 
the Educa- 


tional Center, Camp Upton. 


ment. now 


actually in progress at Recruit 
Assuming then that the real measure of a 
of Stanford-Binet is, 


from the viewpoint of the school administra- 


group tests in terms 
tor, only in terms of groups of a given school 
grade as based on the traditional grading or 
approximately homogeneous groups, attempt 
will be made to show by hypothetical cases 
that given correlations for widely heterogen- 
eous groups, where rather wide ranges of 
mental ages obtain, do not necessarily assure 
the same kind or degree of correlations of 
relative homogeneous groups, or even of rela- 
tively homogeneous groups within the hetero- 


geneous groups. Suppose, for example, three 
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children were tested by Stanford-Binet and by nn» one uld expect to find instances exactis 
a given group intelligence test, and were like this one but any one familiar with check 
found to have the following ratings: ing up tests knows that it is not an imposs 
OLLITY | >» be sure, there ar ikels to b 
= mart? j sat _— arallal ranking } 
Mental Age. | Group Test merous deviations Irom parallel rankings Dy 
ries , Years No, Points two such tests within a grade r anv rela 
, D 6.0 tively homogeneous group without presuppos 
Ill ( 8.5 21 ing like deviations when the group studied 
I 10.5 1 ° 
V represents a far wider range 
H . , : : Pherefore 1 give! rreia su as tha 
re there 18 ODVlousiy a pertect positive . 
' reported | Otis and helle vuuld b 
correlation between the mental ages and : 
: : } ' properly erpreted is t to 1m a like 
ryroup test ratings, since the two scales rank 
£ I / - , “ rrelation for homogeneous groups And n 
exactly in the same order. Now, suppose five . 
: . PI ne knows just wha correlat s for a 
children of each of these grades had been ex- , 
given si grade, which inform 3 de 
— oat - ie theese alti an : 
amined, including the three children abov sired by the practical scl ca 


noted Suppose the ratings per grade werfe a3 


GRADE D RECTOR OF Ep CATIO 
Menta ‘ > Tes RE T EDUCATIONAL ( E 
nila Age Years No. } 4 


6.3 1! QUOTATIONS 
COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


PresipENT Hap.Ley’s resignation, following 


GRADE II! upon President Schurman’s, is a reminder that 
a ; an 1920 will see many changes in the executive 
Child Age Years No. Points ‘fices of our colleges. Provost Smith of th 
F 8.8 20 . , ; 
- University oT Pennsy!vania nas flered i 
G s » 2) . " 
H 80 “we resignation which he is being urged to reco 
‘ 
I AG 9° sider President James. head of the Univer 
r 
J 7.0 24 sity of Illinois for fifteen vears, has beet 
i 9 
forced from his post bv ill-health Dr. Birge. 
GRADE V f the University of Wisconsin, w ¥ 
Mental Group Tes finish the interim period for which he cor 
Child Age Years No. Points 


K 10.8 an sented to follow Van Hise. President Burtor 


L 10.5 31 . - | 
M 10.0 39 charge of Mi nigatr I ne deaths ot Sharples 
N 95 23 of Haverford and Maclaurin of Massachusetts 


has left his place at Minnesota t recep! 


O 9.0 34 “Tech” are fresh in mind. President Fostor, 

head of that interesting experiment, Reed 

In spite of the fact that there was a per- College, since its foundation, resigned in Jan 
fect correlation between the mental ages and uary:; President Dabney of the University of 
the group-test ratings, when any three chil- Cincinnati, in February; and the resignatior 
dren from the respective three grades were f Chancellor Frank Strong of the University 
selected, if only the children of a given of Kansas takes effect in June. MeGill Un 


grade were considered, there would in this versity is seeking a successor to Geddes 
case be a perfect negative correlation, since What principle will guide the appointment 
the rankings are in reverse order Certainly »f successors to these men ¢ W | there be al 
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increasing trend toward the business type of 
president, or the man with a flair for public 
life, or the expert in pedagogy! It is a safe 
prediction that the old-fashioned academic 
teacher or specialist will still be promi- 
nent. A few swallows—like the appointment 
of E. M. Hopkins at Dartmouth—were 
prematurely taken to mean a whole summer 
for the business type of executive. The Uni- 
versity of California has just installed David 
Prescott Barrows as president. Though he 
has not the scholarly reputation of Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, and his chief reputation was 
made as head of the Philippine school system, 
he is well known as a student and writer in 
ethnology. President Harry Woodburn Chase, 
to be installed April 28, at the University of 
North Carolina is exclusively known as a 
psychologist. President Comfort, of Haver- 
ford, is a distinguished scholar in philology 
and Romance languages. The probable head 
at. Illinois, acting President Kinley, is an 
economist of note. Michigan’s new president 
had been a teacher of Greek, an ordained 
minister, and professor of systematic theology 
before his administrative experience began at 
Smith. Of comparatively new but well known 
presidents, Wilbur of Stanford was a medical 
scientist and Suzzallo of Washington a spe- 
cialist in educational sociology. 

A study of the presidency at Harvard some 
years ago resulted in a report that the presi- 
dent should not be relieved of any functions, 
but should decidedly be relieved of many 
detailed duties connected with them. A uni- 
versity head must know the educational prob- 
lems of his time, and offer leadership to his 
university and the general public, in annual 
reports, in addresses, in articles. He must 
know his faculty, inspire them, weed out poor 
men, reward good men, and unify the body. 
He must keep an anxious eye on the tone of 
scholarship. He must represent his institu- 
tion to the alumni. The day has long since 
passed when he was required to have direct 
contact with the students, but he must possess 
full knowledge of the character of student 
discipline and scholastic attainments. The 
one great function to-day of which we may 
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unqualifiedly say he should be relieved is the 

task of money chasing —The New York Even- 

ing Post. 

A QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE FUNCTION 
OF THE COLLEGE 

IT is now some years since at a meeting of 
some presidents of eastern colleges a ques- 
tionnaire was submitted to those present em- 
bodying the following points: 

(a) In your judgment what is the essential 
function of a college considered as distinct from 
that of the high school] on the one hand, and that of 
the professional school on the other? 

(b) What test of the student would in your 
opinion be proper in the senior year, in order to 
assure the administration and the world, that the 
college has fulfilled the essential function that you 
named above? 

(c) What change would you suggest in the sub- 
ject-matter now usual and in the method of teach- 
ing it, in order to meet the function of the college 
as you have represented it? 

The primary object of the questionnaire 
was to call attention anew to the matter of 
aim with the hope of gaining information at 
first hand from trusted sources which might 
throw light upon various administrative prob- 
lems obviously resting for their solution upon 
some simple fundamental definitions which 
we had not at hand. 

The written responses to that questionnaire 
threw an unexpected light upon our educa- 
tional system as a system. From three of the 
largest of our colleges the responses from the 
presidents were as follows: 

In regard to the essential function of a college, 
I would need to give the matter some thought. 

A statement of the essential function of a col- 
lege would call for an extended thesis. 

The question is an important one which I have 
intended to take up with our faculty. 


The element of humor which marked our 
first reaction to these three responses was less 
convineing than the pathos of the situation in 
which education finds itself when our very 
ablest leaders are so engrossed by the details 
of the mechanism that there is no time for 
the definition of the true objective. Yet such 














of 
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definition is consciously needed bY less able dents than thev get fr thie Iss on } 
educators and is latent as a demand under the | professor 
riticism of our educational methods; latent The tacit dictment revealed by ex 
too. as it seems to me, under the half-hearted periment of the questionnaire served to rous 
terest of the public in an enterprise upon some of those who had been interested, to giv 
success of which the fortunes of a world ntinued thought and discussion to cert 
st tur fundamentals of edi ! It is f t 
‘ naswers the questi rire umbered there ! id Dee! Ss \ a tu l 
Ou T t\ } The inswer t tne first shif I I King piace ! e pu | 
es vas considered of course the most as regards education, and that adju ent 
nportant item, and this is the one upon means to the end 11 t f ed 
‘+h I especially wish to speak in this paper shift. In oth vord ve want ething 


What is the essential function of the col- from education wl Jol Harvard and 


eve considered as distinct from that of the Elihu Yale in their day did not ask, but we 
gh school on the one hand, and that of the have retained the process they used t tail 
professional school on the other?” he a their own end; and we ve ked it to do dut 
g rs range thems¢ lve five <« lasses and I aise ior ur Our class-r i ra if 
opend the substance of these answers tests, and our graduations, an based 
1 Tl} funetion f the « lege e ¢ adiust the upon tiie mer ¢ a nin ] Yet 
individual to society, to enable a man to find him uli the while what ‘ SK in re { 1 l 
self, to acquaint the individual with the world selves as teachers, and what the world is as} 
2. The function of the college is to develop per ing of us as institutional executives, is the 
sonality evolution of s re powe! n the voutt 
The function of the colle ge is to l y four ~ mmitted +, us 


dations, to afford principles It mav be that the voices of criticism and 


function of » colle » te eo iit : 
4. The function of the college is to give a lil wretest caneewwnings cur edacation cilia 
eral education, to give culture not a profession 
- om . . } ; ver dic 1! ir < Ss 0m programs 
5. The function of a college is to give learning 
our tests, and our graduations, all rest upo 
[he order of arrangement of the five is that “trv-outs ” of power ¢ f individual initiative 
f the number of their adherents; number 1 intil we forget to emphasize learning as the 
has the largest following, and number 5 was’ end of education, as we now emphasize it by 
the aim of but one of the presidents of col acts which speak ew the nv word f 
leges answering the questionnaire. These  oyrc 
answers therefore point to a shift u ell Considerations | these have led t the 
phasis, so far as college executives are co! orvanizat entative tement regard 
cerned, a shift which is subordinating conten! ng the fun eimcation at lasan and of 
per se to other ends; a shift which is subord the college section of education in particular 
ating ndiv dual sat sfactions to social needs, x) ners ‘ 7 , ? “1 ’ rie ‘ ’ iv 
, 
shift which is therefore quite in line wit! as the origina uestionnaire, the hope that 
s i jucs ri i . I IM i 
the trend of twentieth century thought i ila [er ae eae emeitigd . 
general] d must meet the stamp of its ¢ained and perat gained ward ; 
) : ] + ; 
approval. But it is noticeable that the ends  gpaster ynifent da clarity of collesiat 
adumbrated by the answers 1, 2, and 3, seem executive we 
to indicate as the essential function of a col- The statement is based up the assump 
lege the attainment of results which may be  tjon that fundamental to all achievement 
ar d ‘ ften are attained in the non-acaden c training < f the eoordinat ng power ifn d, 


They seem to indicate aims which and that the obvious material for this train 





within college halls receive a larger contribu- ing has such natural importance as easily 


tion from the non-academic activities of stu indicates the trend f des ible method n 
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college halls. The statement is appended 
with the knowledge that if accepted as a work- 
ing formula it will be most disquieting to 
some of us who are wedded to old methods, 
who feel the college courses as now given 
inadequate to any such ends as those pro- 
posed, who shrink from pioneer work for our- 
selves even as we recognize that somebody is 
called to the strenuous life in the field of 
education for years to come, if the essential 
function of the college for the twentieth 
century is to give a closer definition to the 


words, “a liberal education.” 


STATEMENT 

The General Aim of Education is to develop 
the coordinating power of a human being 
through constant practise upon those facts 
and ideas which are held to underlie con- 
clusions of some consequence. 

The Aim of a Liberal Education as special to 
institutions of higher learning, is to give 
practise in the coordination of facts and 
ideas thought to be those which underlie 
conclusions of a wide and general signifi- 
eance; as over against conclusions of a tem- 
porary or personal significance, such as may 
properly engage the attention of the lower 
schools. 

The Test of a Inberal Education is the ability 
of a man, given new facts and ideas, to 
reach just conclusions rapidly upon matters 
of something more than personal signifi- 
cance, i. e., he thinks for society at large 
upon matters of moment under new con- 
ditions. 

The Material of a Liberal Education is to be 
found in the facts and ideas believed to 
underlie conclusions of wide general sig- 
nificance, and it falls under three heads, 
these are arranged in the order of ascend- 
ing difficulty as follows: 

(a) Facts of nature (the sciences and lan 
guages ). 

(b) Facts and theories concerning the past 
experience of man in action (law, his- 
tory, literature, economics, sociology, 
education ). 

(c) Facts and theories reached concerning 


man’s inner life (surveys of philosophy, 
of ethics, of religions). 

The Method Required for a Liberal Education 
is that the college be constantly alert to 
secure to its students, 

(a) Full and free access to all fundamental 
facts and theories within the range of 
each field; of nature, of the experienc: 
of man in action, and of man’s inner 
life. 

(b) Guides and critics trained for coordina 
tion in each field, in order that the stu 
dents’ coordination and conclusions 
may become constantly less partial, 
superficial, and imperfect. 

(c) Expert supervision of expression, both 
oral and written that it may become 
lear, orderly, and useful to the society 
which has afforded to the individual a 
liberal education. 


M. Anstice Harris 
DEAN OF ELMIRA COLLEGE, 
Eutmira, New York 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE SEVENTH 
ANNUAL SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK 
CONVENTION 


THE following resolutions were unanimously 
passed at the Seventh Annual Schoolmens’ 
Week Convention, held at the University of 
Pennsylvania from April 8 to 10. 


1. Resolved, That we, the Schoolmen of Pem 
sylvania and neighboring states, hereby express ou! 
sincerest appreciation for the entertainment and 
the many other courtesies extended to us by the 
authorities of the University of Pennsylvania 
Further, we desire hereby to thank them for thei 
hearty cooperation in helping the public schools of 
Pennsylvania to meet the present emergency 
education by recognizing conditions, by securing 
data, and by suggesting remedial measures. In 
addition we extend to the committee in charge, our 
thanks for the splendid program they have ar 
ranged and carried out so successfully, and we ex 
press our appreciation of the services of the edu 
eators from other states who have made such valu 
able contributions to the various meetings. 

2. Resolved, That we most heartily endorse the 
minute presented by Dr. J. George Becht in ap 
preciation of the life and service of Provost Edgar 
Fahs Smith, and express our regret that this great 
teacher whose life has been spent so unselfishly for 
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the boys and girls of this great eommonwealth { equipment .¢ all rural room & ools where 
wil] not again be present 2 provost extend his the topography does not permit of consolidatic 
kK 1h) welcome to the schoolmen in their annual 9 Resolwed, That the leg slative session ff 192) 
session should be asked to approp" te funds suff ‘ 
Re eolved, That w* ré eommend that the eertil eet the transporta on obligation which the con 
itiol of all teachers he placed in the hands 0 the wealtl lef ¢tely assumed the <« sory 
epartment of Publ Instruction. sing of one-room § aols where the averag: t 
4 Reso ed, That we favor high r eeholastic a | +; lance 18 ] .r less 
eofessional qual fications as prereqhi'™ te for teac} 10. Resolved, That we fav , larger g , 
g To this end we recommend that as soou ropriation for t e publie scho lc and a mor uit 
tions pe nit, no certificate be issued to any ible ysis of distribut of the same Such aa 
ya) | ant who nas jot had at ik ust one ye ir s pre ribution, Wwe hehieve, Sho i pe based upon tw 
essional tral ng und that no certificaté ft al r es the eed ¢ the district the 
. , rrade be iss 1 unless the applicant q effort of the = ‘ nat that ; 1 
1 +n years Of pr fess ning. We further ealizat ¢ thes aean b« ' } 
recomme 1 that no *‘ rtificate ne ssued to al) ynplet I I ’ 
) cant who 1a ls helow tne ap} roved stal lar pssessl ents tha Ww pr ~ | 
«holastically or PF »fessionally I yn puting munity effort We | I 
5 Resolved That we recommend for teacher <0 mend to the stat gisiat he econsiderat 
yer in servic’ t! widest } yesible use of the state of a mor n ler! scientil i f et j 
yma s¢hools an 1 tea her train ng eolleges @5 ¢ levying ass ecements that Ss ndet , 
wencies for training tea hers through spec's the distribution 0! state funds may ‘ ta 
wirses, summer Sse ons and extensive and corr 11. Resolved, That th proposed state-¥ la ed 
apond courses. eational campalp n Pennsylvania Le endorsed and 
& Resolved, That we express our hearty apprecia shat we urge the supe! ntendent of public atru 
¢jon of the work of the S hool of education of the tion to prepare and organize at the earliest time 
University of Pennsylvania through its Bureau of practicable a com] rehensive plan of ympaign We 
Educational Measurements for their eontinued 10 heartily commen i the wise beg gy already made 
serest in this ump rtant work, and for the assistanc v the state supe! item + in arranging + 
«o freely given to schoolmen and school officials of rerence of Pet nsyivania’s 1k .ders in commerce 
the state We favor th plan of an extension ot gnance and industry, be enlist their wisdon 
this work for ne xt year to inelude such subjects 45 eounsel in this can naig! Outstanding factors 
spell! g; y nmansh } and English composition We leveloy din ®d hoolme « Week, chow the ne ‘ 
irther recommend a more extensive use of teste gor the inauguratio! of this campaign The needs 
tor diagnostie p Irposes, espe ially in arithmeti of the ™ hools are 4 té ompelling, Par an 
i ré ading, an i also the introd ietion of the use ‘ I The resources of the state surpass ia 
ntelligence tests. We urge that as many schoo iv ean and 5s! i lerwrite & pul acho 
men as possible make expt ruments and investiga evstem similarly syrpassed The ‘ 
! of this work within their yeerned over eX sting 
i forward movement s Tit faced W \ 
i] +?) ; ry 3 it 


phases 


of different } 
the interest ane d 


*10ns 
«<n school systems to the end that 
yoperatior on the part of eehooimen whi h nave duty, Stal j pre} 
haracter ZX 1 this work from its heginning may i their ymmand The : \ gy rores 
mtinued wrtment of Pu! Inst yssess 1! ece 
7. Re eolved, That in order better to promote tht cary rage. — ders ‘ . 
f eonsolidat on a 1d «thet v ond lence and «le tion that W 1) call forth ti 
) ena effort that * guarantee * ‘ 


matter of 

alize the educational advantages of all our eh inited 
eounty building 

AND 


equal 
formation of a 
d upon eareful survey 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
bet STATISTICS 


lren, we 
will best serve the peo} le; a 
Its can thus be secured, township and bor : ; 
hl , la t i ied <TANDARDIZED EXAMINATIONS 
oug il »_ 8 U > is >or 8 : 

gh line should be “sn _ CHOLOGY AND LOGI 

8 Resolved, That we respectfully request the De 

partment of Public Instruction to establish and pu! ScaLes tor measuring «'" tin ™ 
physical requ rements in the bu ldin ] ntary-school subjects 1 in some high 


portant 


favor the 
eounty base 


program in each 
as to locate eonsolidated schools whereby they 
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nd further, where 
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school 


The ad- 


older forms 


subjects are now available 
vantages of these scales over the 


of examinations are well known to 


most per 
sons interested in educational methods A 
large part of this work has been done by 
teachers in ¢ lleves and universities It Is a 
curious fact that these makers of educationa 
tests have not applied their art to their ov 
subje 5 No one to the knowledge tT the 
writer has yet put forth a test for measuring 


achievement 
for this are obvious. In the tirst place the 


subject matter of most college courses lacks 
the standardization of the elementary-scl 

subject Even courses required « f esnmen 
vary from institution to institution bot] 
nature and in content. In the second place 


achievement in these co rigidly 


defined. Achievement in cf and univer- 


llege 


sity work is usually defined in terms of semes 
ter hours or points rather than in terms ot 
ability to do a given amount of work in a 
given time. 


The purpose 
the 


can be applied to examinations 


if this paper is to show how 
technic of mental and educational testing 
in elementary 
psychology and elementary logic. Since psy- 
facts and 
included 


content of 


chologists have not defined what 


principles of psychok ry shall be 


an elementary course the ex- 


amination in psychology is not of much gen 


eral interest. Instruction in elementary logic 


is more standardized, however, there is wide 


divergence here. In view of these facts 1 
seems best not to present the ec ymplete exami- 


nations as used in this institution but samples 
of them 

CHART I 
the Psucholoaqy Exami 


nation 


Representatir e Items from 


1. Put a cross (x) before the best answer to this 
question: Why do we study psychology? 
Because: It aids our memory 
It strengthens our wills. 
It inereases our knowledge of human 
nature. 
(Note: 
when you come to a question with three an 
before the best 


During the rest of this examination 


swers given, put a 


cToss x 


answer. ) 
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2. What takes place in the 


habit is formed? 
It is: Little grooves or tracks are formed 
The synapt e resistance is changed 
The neurons become large r 
If this statement is true, encircle T f it 
r| false, encirele F 
: The s sory areas are st behind t 
fissure of Rolando 
Note Whenever you come t i stateme 
with fT F before it. cacirele (T) if it is 


sven logy was 
Wundt, Ribot 


Whenever you come to a sentence like 


ce Experimenta | 


founded by James, Kant, 


IS 
4 
L 
4 
+ 
= & 
— ~ 
J 
L 
+ 
i 
a ae 


this, under] the word that makes the truest 


discovered the brain areas for ; 


t, hearing, taste 


7. Underline the correct word: Hearing is Ka 
as Seeing is to Nose, Eye, Skin, Joints 
Note: Whenever you com » a lime f 
words like these: Hearing: ear seeing 
nose, eye, skin, joints inderline the corr 
word in the parenthesis 
8. Chromatic: achromatic:: red: (white, orang 


blue, green 


9. Underline the word in the parenthesis that 


longs in the elass of: SMELL, TAST! 
VISION bitter, red, sound, hearing 
Note: Whenever you come to a li ‘ 
words like these, the first three in CAPITAI 
letters belong to a class. Underline the on 
word in the parenthesis that belongs in t 


same class). 
MECHANICAL, THERMAL, CHEMICAI 


magnetic, 


soluble, spir 
ual 
ll. What 


It is: 


is the chief function of memory? 
To absorb and excrete facts 
To hold the past in readiness for present 
use, 
To store up all that comes into the mind 
is. T F 
first then rapidly. 


Forgetting takes place slowly at 


- 


sense not having local signs is vision 
touch, smell, joint 
14. Central: 


thoughts, ideas, motives) 


peripheral:: images: sensations 
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ss 


A 


8 Proposition A: 





SNORING, TREMBLING, WINKING 


Walking, hiccoughing, playing, hiding 





Put a cross (x) before the best answer to this 
questio What is meant Va judgment 
logic ? 

Itis: The lemna ted w “ y 

thinking 
Wisdom in deciding ou 1 
lems 
The ementary forn I Know vy 
Note carefully: During the rest of this ex 

4 nation whe! y l ymme to a questio with 

three answers given, put a cross x ’ re 

the best answer 

When is a term said to be ambiguous? 

When: Re int distinctions are slurred ove 

n 1ts us 
It has two or more meanings 
It occurs twice in a syllogism 
If the following statement is tr _ eneirele 
T); if it is fa se, encircle F 
T F Every declaratory sentence is a log 


ical proposition 
Note: Follow these same directions when 
ever you come to a statement with = I be 
fore it.) 
T F \ phenomenon in the scientific sense 
iS an extraordinary event in humar 
Underline the word at the right that makes 
truest sentence The Novum UOrganum was 
written by Aristotle, Jevons, Sorites, 
Bacon 
Note: Whenever you come to a statement 
in this form, underline the word that makes 


+} nt > 
iit truest Sell ence 


Each of the different terms in a typical syl 
logism oceurs mice, twice, three times, 


four times 
Complete the following proportion by under 


lining the correct word in the parenthesis 
Physics is to matter as logic is to (words 
sentences, thinking, rhetoric 


Note: Whenever you come to a line of words 


like these, Physics: Matter:: Logie: (words, 
sentences, thinking, rhetoric) underline th 


correct word in the parenthesis 
Proposition :: Proposit on 
E: (AEI QO) 


1I am indebted to my colleague, Mr. R. F 


Piper, for this examination 
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If all men were capable of perfeetion, some 


would have attained it; none has done so, 


none 1s capable of it 


(Note: whenever you come to a statement of 
this kind with a dotted line after it, if it is 
valid, write ‘‘valid’’; if it is invalid, write the 

name of the fallacy involved. ) 

17. Any student would stand higher in his class if 
he received higher marks; hence if all marks 
were raised ten per cent., every man would 
stand nearer the head of his class. 


It will be noted that the structure of these 
that of the 


The preliminary 


examinations is the same as 
ordinary intelligence tests. 
forms were made by substituting subject-mat- 
ter from psychology and logic in some of the 
tests of the army alpha and Otis tests. In 
the psychology five 


These were, Practical Judgment (that 


examination tests were 
used. 
is, a question with three answers), True and 
False Statements, Information, Analogies, and 
Similarities. The same five were used in the 
logic examination with the addition of four 
others made to fit the subject-matter of logic. 
The method of presenting these tests one at a 
time with a definite time limit for each, after 
the fashion of the army alpha, did not seem 
the final 
Thurstone rotation or 
Which of these 


two methods is the better has not yet been 


Each 


entirely satisfactory. In examina- 
the 


cycle scheme was introduced. 


tions, therefore, 


determined. has its strong and weak 


points. For work such as this the Thurstone 
rotation method seems superior. 
One of the chief problems involved in 


making mental and educational tests is that 
of time limits. That a time limit should be 
set there is no doubt, but as to the length of 
this time there is considerable question. If 
no time limit is set, then the time it takes 
each the should be 
recorded and reckoned in the scoring. On the 


individual to do work 
first try-out when these tests were presented 
one at a time according to the method of the 
army alpha a definite time limit was set for 


each test. The time was made long enough 


to allow from 50 per cent. to 75 per cent. of 
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the pupils to finish. This was not very satis- 


factory. From the point of view of the ex- 
aminer the time was too long: from the stu- 
Many 


of them complained that they were prevented 


dent’s point of view it was too short. 


from doing their best work because they did 
not know at what minute the signal to stop 


would be given. In order to meet these ob- 
jections the Thurstone rotation method was 
introduced. No time limits were set but in 
the psychology examination it was announced 
that 


The procedure was to start the class off to- 


extra credit would be given for time. 


gether noting the time, then record the finish- 
Each 


psy- 


ing time of each pupil on his paper 
150 


chology the fastest pupil finished in 18 min- 


examination contained items. In 
utes and the slowest in 100 minutes. 
The problem of scoring tests of this sort 
Theoret- 
ically all papers should be timed and scored 


is more difficult than that of timing. 


so as to obtain the maximum correlation be- 
tween the final scores and the outside criteria. 
In this case the outside criterion was the in- 
structors’ estimates based on recitations and 
oral quizzes. Final score is usually a com- 
posite of four elements: speed, accuracy, diffi- 
culty, and amount done. In this case amount 
done was constant, since all students attempted 
all items. This leaves three elements enter- 
ing into the final score. These are, the num- 
ber right, the number wrong, and the time. 
The problem is to weight each of these so that 
the score will give the maximum correlation 
Before this can 
be done it must be assumed that the optimum 


Proceed- 


ing on this assumption it should be noted in 


with instructors’ estimates. 


scoring method is linear in form. 


the first place that since all students at- 
tempted all items, the correlation between the 
number right and the number wrong will be 
unity. Thus we can eliminate from consider- 
ation either the variable, the number right, 
or the variable, the number wrong. It seems 
to be more sensible to leave out the number 
wrong. A generalized scoring formula can 
now be written: S=R+ KT. In which S is 


the final score, R is the number right, 7 is 
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the time and K is a constant. It remains to 
find a value for K that will cause S to give 
(instructors’ 
the use of 
multiple regressions.* In this case K is ap- 
proximately —1. Thus the 
scored by the formula: S=R—T (in 
should be that the 
between S found 
It is given by 


the maximum correlation with EF 
estimates). This can be done by 
papers were 
min- 
remembered 
and E£ 
without re-scoring the papers. 
the formula: 


utes). It 


correlation can be 


rer‘or+Trer‘or:K 


Tres . + 62 
Nor’+2-Trr-or ork +or kK 
In this case, free L 56, fer = — 41, 
fer —-27, or=—i12.5 (items) o0 =8.16 


9.40 (points), K=—=—1 
Using the army alpha as a 


(minutes) og (ap 
proximately). 
criterion instead of instructors’ estimates, the 


R—T 


The maximum correlation be 


optimum scoring formula is still S 
(in minutes). 


tween alpha and score is + .52; the correla- 
tion between alpha and the number right is 


The 


com- 


+ .44, between alpha and time —.39. 
P.E ’s of 


puted but since the number of students taking 


these correlations were not 
the psychology examination was 200 it can 
readily be seen that they are fairly reliable. 

In order to obtain one more check, the stu- 
dents in psychology were given a written ex- 
amination of the old fashioned sort consisting 


of the usual general questions. Using the 
results of this as a criterion a little less 
credit is given to time. In this case the 
optimum scoring formula is S=R—.6T. 
The maximum correlation between this ex- 
amination and score is +.75. Scoring the 


papers by the formula S=R—T gives a 
correlation of . + 72. 

These results seem to show that the best 
scoring method is the number right minus 
the time in minutes provided the optimum 
But suppose it is 
would 


method is of linear form. 
non-linear. In this case the 
probably be the number right divided by the 
Theoretically the score should be the 


score 


time. 


2 For the method of finding K, see Thurstone, 
Psych. Bull., July, 1919, 235-240. 
3See Thurstone, op. cit., p. 236. 
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number 


times the 
divided by the time 


number right attempted 
But since the 


attempted is constant, this element 


number 
can be 
eliminated. The correlation between the num- 


ber right divided by the time and instructors’ 


estimates is + .55.4 This is not a true pic- 
ture since the regression is not linear The 
correlation ratio is about .58. The small 
difference between the correlation rati: and 
the correlation coefficient indicates that after 
all the regression line is fairly straight. For 
practical purposes it seems reasonable to as 


sume a linear relationship and score by the 
formula: S—=R—T 

No examination can be called standardized 
These 


norms r norms 


until certain norms are established 


} 


may be age norms or class 


of the number of hours of study or number 


ot pages read and so on. Owing to the diver 


sity of college instruction no such norms can 


be established at the present time In this 


respect the making of examinations for col 
) . . 
lege and university subjects must diverge 


from the technic of making standardized tests 


for elementary school subjects Until achieve- 


ment is measured in terms of work done 


rather than in terms of hours spent in 


recitation it is best to transmute the scores 
into the systems of 


on these examinations 


marking now in common use. In 


versity marks are given on the so-call 
centage system. Various points on this scale 
are defined as follows: Below 65 per cent. is 
failure, above 80 per cent. is cum laude, 86 
per cent. and above is magna cum laude and 
gives Phi Beta Kappa honors, the average 


} 


mark of large classes is 75 per cent. to 80 


per cent Statistics covering a long period of 


time show that approximately 10 per cent. of 


¢ This correlation can also be obtained without 


rescoring. It is given to a fair degree of approxi 


mation by the formula: 


TERTR _ TETOT 


R Mr Mr 
's7n™= = 
on 2:TereRor , or* 
NMe2 MeMr M 7 
where M is the mean of RF and M, is the mean 


of T. 
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= : ’ 
the students in sophomore courses Tall below 


65, and that about » 86 or better 


ind that about 16 per cent. reach 90. Since 


the classes in elementary psychology and logic 


1d composed mostly of 


"ASSES Ql 


scores on the examinations 


individual 


injustices 


] 


[The statistical procedure of transmutation 


s simple and straightforward. 


scores into deviations from 


and 


is to turn all 


central tendency divide them by some 


measure of the variability In work of this 
sort the most sensible central tendenev to use 
1S the median, and the best measure of 


var ability is the prob: ble err r (P.E )or (VY) 


is it is sometimes called The second step is 
to place the median score equal to the point 
on the percentage scale that we wish to be the 
median Let the point be 77 per cent Now 


6 


adjust the seale so that about 10 per cent. of 


low a grade of 65, and also 


so that about 15 pe cent. will reach S86 per 
cent. Consulting Sheppard’s tables it is 
seen that to fail 10 per cent. it is necessary 
t place 64 at 2.0 P.E.; and to give 15 per 
cent Phi Betta Kappa honors, it is necessary 
to place 86 at about + 1.6 P.E. The third 


step is to divide the interval between 64 and 77 


on the percentage scale into equal increments 
of P E so that re will be zero P.E. and 64 Wl ] 
be at 2.00 P.E.; and do the same thing for 
the interval between 77 and 86 so that 86 will 


results in tab- 
tabl 


P.E. 


we have the fol 


be at +- 1.6 Putting the 


ular form lowing 
This table reads 

from the median as much as 

less than 48 P.E 

79; all persons who deviate from the median 

2.00 P.E. and less than 2.16 

a grade of 64.” 


Such a table as this could readily be con- 


“ All persons who deviate 
.29 P.E. and 


should receive a grade of 


as much as 
P.E. should receive 


instead 


tend- 


structed by using the arithmetic meat 


of the median as a measure of central 


enev, and the standard deviation (a) instead 
of P.E. as a measure of variability. In case 


the mean and standard deviation are used, 64 


on the percentage scale should be set at — 1.3¢ 
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and 85 at + 1.lg, for Sheppard’s tables show 


cut off 10 per cent and 15 


that these points 


per cent. of the cases, respectively 
¢ 7. Deviations From the © 7 Devia 8 From the 
rT Median in Terms of P.I s ¢ fedian rerms of P 
a % 2 
77 00 to —.07 P.E 77 00 to +-.09 P.I 
76 OS to - 3 PLE 7s 10 to +.28 P.E. 
75 24 to 9 Pi 79| + .29 to +.47 P.E 
74 40 St is 
73)| - 6 S1 67 
72 72 wo + KH 
71 Ss & 1.05 
70 - 1.04 s4 +- 1.24 
69 — 1.290 BS 1.43 
6S 1.36 S6 + 1.62 
67, —1.52 87 + 1.51 
66 — 1.68 SS 2.00 
65; —1.84 SY + 2.19 
64 2.00 o0 2.335 
63 — 2.16 91 + 2.5% 
62) —2.32 92 + 2.1/6 
61 — 2.48 93 +-2.95 
60 2.64 G4 + 3.14 
59 —2 80 95 3 ; 
58' —2.96 96 + 3.52 
7 3.12 97 + 3.90 
6 — 3.08 OS + 4.28 
55 3.44 99 +4.66 to +6.00 P.E. 
54, —3.60 
53 -~ 3.76 
o2 3.82 
51 — 3. O8 
0) 4.14 to —4.29 P.E 


It should be emphasizezd that this method 
of transmutation is in some respects entirely 


arbitrary. There is no reason for arranging 


the table so that about 10 per cent. will fail 
and about 15 per cent. receive Phi Betta 
Kappa honors other than the fact that the 


records show this to be the case. The same 


holds for placing the median at ¢é4 


reasor 


Howevs r, the method of expressing scores as 


deviations divided by some measure of vari- 


ability is entirely sound. It is quite beyond 
the bounds of this paper to point out why this 
istrue. The justification for it can be found in 
almost any elementary text-book on statistics. 
The method certainly has the advantage of 
being readily adapted to any system of grades 
honors. Moreover it ean be. easily 


After the median, P.F.., 


tions from the median in terms of P.E 


and 
operated. and devia- 
have 


been calculated and put in tabular form, with 
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é 1id of the table giver above the fina that recog easit t i | ~ 
gra les Cal be read ff at sight tests meet t! DIectlo! n part y requir gr 
If instruction in these subjects were uni- recognition, discrimination, quick thinking 
form so t these examinations would be rather thar e re In fact r 
pplic students in many stitutions, ear I 1 eX 
tandard es 1 be constructed and the 1 t id ‘ ( ew ) 
; ‘ f kine the bove calculations ¢ = wha ad _— 
( - ild be « ed. A oI 1 ed ‘ t f 
1000 students have been tested in this « la ‘ = 
‘ dvantages I @Xal nat ns tnis eil 1 he » % ( not 
be summed uy (1) The ré the tau stru is 
me-s g devices Phe exami! s de iu est it 
ped t! payx ere made t meet a amp pportu ‘ ( I l 
ria emergenc’ | e arge registrat der ox Tu + t t é 
ese courses t gether vith a shortage of KI vs 
tructors and assistants de it necessary (5) The : of 
void t reading of lor vritten examina knowledg. l bjyection that such tests 
1 I 1 pers ( = der f Ti! VAS TtakeT 4 di I . £ ore rhe students x nt t wie r 
ese examinations but it was more than nis genera mpress S it may & id in the 
pensated for in the scoring. Several sets first | ent pre re u 
t ster s were made from t1 sparent paper mate l i ry ‘ 
ind a dozen volunteers from the class were fact l ru id earn 
ble t core the paper the rate of about ed 1 I it 
per ir them on ¢ mi! \ t 
} The re L1reé tr nective errors t ~ rt f thing s { t r 
ring. Scores involving personal judgment lacts about a subjer t nece 
st certain to be imaccurate. In the nect the ~ i 
nrst ] e it is very difficult t maintain a It s ild be reme I ky 
m level of attention while reading many edge and vledge of 
paper The time of day, the reader’s phys not the et Phe t 
é ndition, his per prejudices, and s pe I i 
fort are sure to play a part l the grades tested in the me tt rormet 3 
assigned. Other factors such as the legibilit tested by 1 é tior i 
f the handwr r, the neatness and arrang¢ the fact t elat bet re 
ment f the work exert a consideral I and instru ( te f I 
They can be mad h proof. By tion of f ( mpre yx 
providing several forms which may be used at 75. Grar gt c i uf 
random and which can easily be equated as_ dist tion betwee! el ind specific | \ 
to difficulty, it is io ssible to cover the ground edge it 1s more « I to er! ul , f 
in such a way that cramming would be learn- the “too gener: that nt 
ing. Moreover, the time element will prevent “t pecihe 
the student from using notes (6) They are teaching device It ee 
(4) They involve more recognition than re found that this is one of th 
eall. There is a widespread prejudice among i educational t the 


students against the so-called “ memory” ex- items on which most Une : ate 


amination. One reason for this is the fact weak points are 
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the 
if a 
question is answered incorrectly on an exami- 
the 
likely to be remembered. 

(7) To 
general! inte] 


_ 
answers to Ali 


that 


eager to know the correct 


questions. It is a well-known fact 


nation, right answer when revealed is 


a limited degree they are tests of 


ligence as well as of achievement 
The correlation between the army alpha and 
the psychology examination is + .52 while 
the correlation between class marks and alpha 
Since these examinations are con- 
the fashion 


high correlation 


is + .39. 


structed. and administered after 


of intelligence tests, a fairly 
may be expected 

is by means 
mere beginning. The 


b th the 


The work presented here 
final; it is a writer is 
now engaged in perfecting subject 
matter and the technic of testing achievement 
in elementary psychology. Optimum methods 
of timing and scoring, methods of presenta 


tion and checking results are under investi 
gation. 
Mark A. May 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
THE HARVARD TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Association holds 
its twenty-ninth annual meeting in Sanders 
May 1, 1920, 
The general topic for dis 
Action in 
At the morning meeting,Dr. Charles H. Judd, 


Tue Harvard Teachers’ 


Theater on Saturday, begin 


ning at 9.45 A.M. 


cussion is “ Federal Education.” 
director of the school of education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will speak on “ What the 
Federal Department of Education should be 
should do,’ 


Educational 


and what it and Dr. George D. 


Strayer, Professor of Adminis- 
tration at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity will speak on “ National Leadership 
The 


dis- 


and National Support for Education.” 
will be followed by 
The issue about which the morning 
program will center the Smith- 
Towner Bill for the establishment of a Fed- 
eral Department of Education with a Secre- 


addresses general 
cussion. 


concerns 


tary of Education in the President’s Cabinet. 
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annual dinner of the association takes 

one o’clock, in the Harvard Union 
Joseph Lee of Boston will act as toast 


master for the dinner, and the after-dinner 


speakers with their subjects will be as follows 
Dr. John H. Finley, C ner of Educa 
» State of New York, “ Teachers for 
rm Dallas I 
University, “ Education for Demoe 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Harvard Un 
The Proper Study of Mankind.” 
The Harvard 
1891. 


and 


yMmMI1ss1o0 


ore Ss! irD 


> Professor 


Teachers’ Association was 


founded in It is composed of officers, 


graduates, former students of Harvard 


University and of Radcliffe College, includ- 
ing the Harvard Summer School. Its objects 
are to promote the training of teachers for 
their profession, to promote the professional 


} 


advancement of the members of the associa 
tion, and especially to promote the free inter- 
change of thought on educational questions 
among the teachers and school officers whom 
the university has sent forth. Membership is 


open to teachers and to all others who are 


interested in the objects of the association 


The morning session of the association is open 
to the publie. Teachers and school officers are 
especially invited 

In connection with the meeting of the Har 
Teachers’ Association, the Division of 
Education held on April 


conferences on Educational Measurement. In 


vard 


Friday, oO, tw 


the afternoon, a conference on measurement 


in the elementary schools was held in Emer 


son Hall. 


F. Dearborn and others, there was an exhibitio 


Besides papers by Professor Walter 
of various tests and scales. In the evening, at 
the same place, at 7.30, a conference on meas 
urement in the high school was held under th: 
chairmanship of Professor Alexander J. Inglis 
Professor Inglis made a general statement 
concerning the needs and possibilities of meas- 
urement in high school subjects. There was 
an exhibition of high school tests and scales 
and brief reports on actual measurements of 
high school work. These conferences were open 


to all who are interested. 








